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TOWNSEED 


By Cliff Stanley 


The other day I heard a man say a=- 

"This town is as dead as the Indian they named it for 

and I told him I didnt believe it, 

Then I went out to Old DuQuoin and stood on Seminary Hill 
and looked across the farmland 

and I thought of the tall grass that once had covered the 
prairies and the Indians who hunted there and the pioneers who 
came to live with the Indians a hundred and fifty years ago; 

I sent my imagination back a century and a half and let it 
live there until I was one of them 

driving a covered waggon into Illinois with my family and 
everything I owned loaded into the waggon, 

and I could feel the waggonwheels sink down into the matted 
sod and feel the tall grass slash my face, 

and I could hear the sounds of the frontier, 

There was the sound of a chop»ing axe in the woods and the 
sound of a falling tree, 

the sound of a horse's hooves on dry dirt roads and the 
creaking sound of a waggon behind the horse, 

the sounds of a musket on the prairie, a spinningwheel in a 
new log cabin, a boiling vot on an open fire outdoors, 


and there were the sounds of lovers in the wilderness --= 
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for we were the men who said Goodbye to the Hudson and 
turned our backs on Boston and left the great Atlantic to the 
frigates and clipper shins 

and across the Alleghenies into the Tllinois Country we 
drove the prairie schooner in the early years of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

There were no empire builders among us floating down the 
Ohio on flatboats or driving oxteans through the tall grass that 
grew over your head on horseback -~-= 

we visualized no cities, no railroads, no great coalmine 
tipples, and we didnt come here to expand the great American 
frontier --- 

we came because we were hungry —-~ 

because two wars with England had strioped the new reoublic 
and left her stumbling along and almost helpless along the 
Atlantic seaboard, 

because honest men went hungry in the streets of New York, 
children cried for food in Philadelphia, young boys went out to 
Steal in the alleys of Hartford, 

and some of us oreferred to fight starvation in the 
wilderness across the Appalachians. 

We were men with iron loins and arms of Bessemer steel who 
were not afraid to shake hands with the sons of Pontiac and to 


share the hunting grounds with thems 
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our wives could split a cord of wood or plow a furrow in 
the prairie along with their knitting and spinning and weaving 
and our sons could hit the eye of a squirrel at ninety yards; 

and we left the land of famine and brought our families and 
our bedclothes and our hewing axes by flatboat down the river, 
by covered waggon across the hills and through the bottomlands, 

and Daniel Dry and his wife packed everything they owned 
into a barrel, nailed a pair of wheols onto it, and pushed it 
all the way from Pennsylvania to Old DuQuoin, 

Our names were Bowlin, Jackson, Hinckley, Skinner, Smith 
Sprague, Taylor, Frazier, Silkwood, Kelley, Combs, Jones, Keyes, 
Pyle, Mead --- 

our names are on our tombstones now, 

but you can read them on the rosters of your schools and 
churches and in the lists of dead and wounded of the Second 
World War, 

for while the eastern merchants sent out clipper ships to 
look for wealth in China, 

we waded through the prairie grass and staked out corn 
plantations that you couldnt walk around in a day and we built 


a trading post in the winter camo of Chief DuQuoin. 


I stood on Seminary Hill and looked across the farmland 
where Chief DuQuoin had stood a hundred and fifty years 


before and looked across the vrairie and watched a covered 


waggon drive through Little Muddy, 
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and then the son of the Old Chief stood on the hill and 
watched the white men build a trading post and then a tow ~-- 

gathered up his tribe and wandered west. 

I looked across the farmland and saw a logcabin town where 
two trails crossed inthe wilderness, 

where frontier farmers came in on Saturday for supplies and 
traveling men and migrating families stooped overnight on the 
way to St. Louis, 

and then I saw the covered wagzons pass on through Illinois 
and go out looking for gold somewhere beyond the Great Plains 
and the Rocky Mountains and the deserts ~-- 

saw them take the frontier away from us and move it all the 
way across the continent two thousand miles beyond Beaucoup -~- 

and after that I could hear new sounds on the prairies. 

There was the wailing sound of a train whistle and the 
rattle of drivers on steel rails —-- 

for back in the land of famine the clipper ships came home 
with silk from China and in New York and Boston and Baltimore 
the nerchants turned into millionaires 

and the millionaires sat down at a conference table and 
drew a line on a piece of paper and said —-- 

"We'll build a reilroad here," 

drew their line across the vrairie three miles west of Old 


DuQuoin, 
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and some of the farmers threw a curse at the Illinois Central --- 
"We'll wake up at midnight to the scream of a train whistle with 
our fields on fire and our cattle stampeding and our children seream- 
ing because the world has come to an end$ 

Build your railroad somewhere else and let the corncrop 
grow in peace}" 

but the millionaires gave orders and Bs Ge Root surveyed 
the right-of-way and Isaac Metcalf came from New England to 
build our section of the road, 

There was the sound of a horsewhip and the shouting of ox 
drivers and the hard breathing of the oxen as a whole tom moved. 
along an old dirt road === 

for Chester Keyes and Isaac Metcalf met at the store one 
day and talked about the railroad, rode on horseback along the 
right=of-way, drove a stake where the roadbed crossed the 
colonelts cornfields 

laid out forty acres with dusty streets and a city park 
and an Tllinois Central station, stole the Old Chiefts name 
and called the new town DuQuoins 

Along the main line then at twenty miles an hour, burning 
logs in the firebox and sometimes burning the prairie along the 


tracks, 
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the bigfunnelled engines havled long trains of freightcara 
through DuQuoin, 

and we hauled our goods five miles along an Indian trail 
and sat in our waggons at noon watching the train pull into the 
station 

and somebody said -—= 

"It's a long haul. Wetd better move up to the railroad," 

so we took a hammer and a crowbar, lifted our stores and 
shops and even some of our houses on skids, hitched up a brace 
of oxen, and hauled the old town up to the new townsitee 

There was the sound of blasting powder underneath the 
farmland «== 

for a traveler stopped one night and built a campfire on 
the creekbank, 

but while he was asleep the ground itself caught fire and 
he woke to find his campfire burning brighter than when he went 
to bede 

We looked at the burning soil and dug into the ground to 
See what made it burn, and underneath our cornfields and our 
cottonfields we found a thick black layer of coal =~ 

the stuff they run steam engines with} 

then we went underground with a pick and a shovel and a 


stick of dynamite and dug out carbon for the furnaces; 
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we fed the locomotive, the steamboat, the packetship, the 
mill, the powerplant, and kept up the fires in the great blast 
furnaces of American Industry «=~ 

fed the children of thirty million men who never saw a 
coalmines 

There was a jingling sound of coins that had once been 
scarce in the wilderness and the rustling sound of paper over 
the counters =< 

There was only one vault along Main Street when we first 
moved up to the Station; 

George Smith brought it over from Old Town when he moved 
his log store up to the corner of Main and Division Streets, 

and the rest of us took what little money we had and put 
it in leather bags and left it in his carey 

till one day somebody went to George and said «= 

"Why dont you start a bank?" 

and we all agreed that it was a good ideas 

There wasnt much gold and silver then and a dollar bill was 
Something you heard about back east, but a coonskin was worth a 
quarter and you could deposit it at the bank, 

and Smith didnt ask for security but looked a man in the 
eye and figured he could set him up in a clothing store or a 
butcher shop or a livery stable, 

made a few good deals along with the bad ones and lined 


Main Street with prosperitye 
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There was the sound of a streetcar going north out of town 
and the sound of Blakeslee!s pumps in the coalmines =~ 

for Blakeslee invented the jet pump and powered it with 
steam and installed it in the coalmines of southern Illinois and 
loaded it onto Tllinois Central trains and shipped it all over 
the world, 

Near the right-of-way north of DuQuoin where the coal bed 
lay just under the prairie 

a settlement grew up around the Old Slope Mine 

according to legend, a man named Jacks sank the first mine 
and the cluster of shanties around it where the miners Lived 
were first called Jacktown 

till Jacks sold out to Nason and sold to Dlinois Central 
Ivon and Coal and Ashley platted the town and corrupted the name 
to Ste Johns 

Then We P. Halliday came up from Cairo, bought all the stock 
in the mine and sank a new one, drilled for coal and found salty 

and Blakeslee's pumps brought up a hundred and fifty gallons 
of brine a minute and a hundred and fifty barrels of salt a daye 

St. Johns and DuQuoin grew prosperous together 

and we put up flour mills and saw mills and ice plants and 
a slaughter house and a cocaxcola plant and the best department 
Store in southern Tllinois 

and up Division Street to St. Johns and back to Main Street 
again the street car ran with Sim Clark as motorman and Cy Ce 


Breed as conductor 
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and we danced at Center's Garden and went one year to the 
Tllinois State Fair at the Old Fair Grounds and saw the best 
shows from Broadway at Browning Opera House and Neighbor's Opera 
House and the old Majestic Theater, 

We came from Boston and Baltimore, Buffalo and Charleston, 
the Catskills and the Cumberlands, the Alleghenies and the 
Ozarks, the rocky coasts of Maine and the broad alluvial plain 
along the Gulf, 

we settled among the Indians a hundred and fifty years ago 
and for a hundred and fifty years we kept moving in and we 
turned the wilderness into the industrial heart of the 


Mississippi Basins 


I heard a man say <= 

"This town is dead}! 

and I asked him if our manhood died with ite 

Back in the days when the flatbeats floated down the Ohio 
and the covered waggons lumbered through the bottomlands and 
hungry families came looking for food on the frontier, 

they didnt have any coalmines or factories in the Indian 
villages and you couldnt get a job through a business agent 

and the only money you had was the furs you trappeds 

But, here in the prairie nearly a thousand miles from the 


great industrial centers of the East, 
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they put up shops and stores and traded with one another 
and with the Indians until Old DuQuoin was one of the most important 
towns between the Alleghenies and the lMississippi, 

and when the railroid came there still wasnt more than 
fifty thousand dollars in the county 

but the men of DuQuoin built lumbermills and brickyards 
and factories and sank mine shafts into the coalbeds under their 
farms 

and the waggons came in from a dozen counties to trade 
along Main Street. 

Fifty years ago we saw America change <= 

we saw old business houses in the East and newer businesses 
along the Great Lakes grow into corsorations bigger than the 
cities that fostered them; 

we saw kingdoms within our domocracy built out of oil and 
steel and chemicals and rubber and railroads until we could buy 
machinery in Chicago and have it shinped in on the Illinois 
Central chesper than Blakeslee could build it 

and even our mines were bought up by corporations outside 
of Tllinois, 

About the turn of the Century the »ioneers who moved their 
stores from 01d DuQuoin to the railroad were dying off and their 
sons went to work for the corzorations =~< 


and we saw padlocks on the doors of the old shops, 
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Then one day in the fall of 1929 we saw the great 
incorporated trusswork of American industry collapse and we lay 
with the reg of the nation under the rvins of our busted economy. 

Twenty-five years ago we took up the death chant, 

From the time that I was a child of thirteen Itve heard the 
same refrain dlong Main Street and in the business houses and on 
the gchoolgrounds and in the night clubs and in the homes of my 
friends --- 

"This town is deadf This town is dead} This town is —--l! 
but a town is no more than the mon itts made of and if 
DuQuoin is dead then the men of DuQuoin are as dead as the town) 
Give me a half dozen men not over forty years old with 
intelligence, courage, and foresight and wetll rejuvenate this 

town, 

not with covered wargons and diamond-stack railroads and 
coalmine tipnles, 

but with trucks pulling away from loading platforms, 
aircraft coming in on runways, TV programs enacted in DuQuoin 
Studios, and whatever devices Twenticth Century science can 
invent. 

Ifve turned through old newspapers whose pages crumbled in 
my fingers and I've listened to white haired menftalking about 


other men whose hair was white when they were children 
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and I've seen DuQuoin in the time of its creation and 
watched it grow out of the wilderness until I sometimes think 
that I can remember their voices in the old log buildings where 
they first opened their businesses; 

now and then I hear a voice along Main Street reminiscent 
of the horseback pioneers anxious to put up a new building or 


open a new shop 
and I say -—~= 


"That man can keep DuQuoin aldveo! 
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